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Foreword 


This  document  is  designed  to  assist  local  school  districts  develop  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  (SDFSC)  programs  that  are  effective  and  well-conceived  and  that  have  mea- 
surable goals. 

The  SDFSC  program  has  novi^  been  in  place  for  ten  years  in  Montana.  As  users  of  SDFSC 
resources,  the  state  and  local  education  agencies  (i.e.,  SEA  and  LEAs)  need  to  assess  where  we  have 
been,  where  we  are,  and  where  we  are  going.  Simply  putting  a  program  in  place  is  not  sufficient. 
The  SEA  and  LEAs  need  to  collectively  determine  if  SDFSC  programs  are  deterring  violence, 
drug  and  alcohol  use,  and  tobacco  use. 

In  an  effort  to  get  SEAs  and  LEAs  to  assess  whether  the  programs  they  are  using  to  deter 
violence,  drug  and  alcohol  use  and  tobacco  use  among  adolescents,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation has  proposed  new  requirements  on  the  use  of  funds  received  under  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  Act.  These  new  requirements  are  included  in  a  notice  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education;  the  notice  itself  is  included  in  this  publication  as  the  Introduction. 
Using  the  principles  of  effectiveness  set  forth  in  the  USDE  notice  as  the  impetus  to  provide 
guidance  to  local  schools,  this  publication  is  intended  to  assist  schools  in  implementing  effective 
programs  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  principles  of  effectiveness. 

This  document  provides  guidance  to  school  districts  in  selecting  programs  that  have  been 
shown  to  be  effective.  It  also  provides  a  process  for  local  districts  to  determine  their  own  measur- 
able performance  indicators... with  a  means  to  assess  those  performance  indicators. 

Montana  educators  have  a  long  tradition  of  providing  effective  education  and  effective  pro- 
grams. We  need  to  be  able  to  show  Congress  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  SDFSC  program. 
It  is  fair  of  Congress  to  ask  questions  about  a  program  they  are  requested  to  fund  on  an  ongoing 
basis.  The  SEA  and  LEAs  need  to  be  able  to  show  Congress  that  SDFSC  program  funds  are  being 
utilized  appropriately  and  effectively. 

Please  use  the  information  provided  in  this  document  to  develop  your  own  performance 
indicators  and  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  you  are  providing  students  in  your 
district. 

For  further  assistance,  call  the  SDFSC  program  at  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  at  444- 
1964. 


Spencer  Sartorius 

Administrator 

Health  Enhancement  and  Safety  Division 
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Introduction 


The  SDFSCA,  as  reauthorized  in  1994  by  the  Improving  Americas  Schools  Act  (PubHc  Law 
103-382),  offers  states,  school  districts,  schools,  and  other  recipients  of  SDFSCA  state  grant  funds 
wide  latitude  in  using  these  funds  to  implement  the  kinds  of  drug  and  violence  prevention  pro- 
grams that  they  believe  best  serve  their  needs.  While  the  administration  favors  local  discretion 
over  federal  prescription  in  the  use  of  SDFSCA  state  and  local  grant  funds,  the  administration  also 
has  a  responsibility  to  promote  the  most  effective  possible  use  of  these  limited  resources,  which  in 
many  instances  are  the  only  funds  available  to  local  schools  to  address  their  youth  drug  and  vio- 
lence problems.  With  information  about  promising  and  successful  drug  and  violence  prevention 
programs  and  strategies  becoming  more  available  [for  example,  see  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  publication  number  NIH  974212,  Preventing  Drug  Abuse  Among  Children  and  Adolescents: 
A  Research-Based  Guide  (March  1997)],  state  and  local  decisions  about  which  prevention  ap- 
proaches to  implement  should  be  guided  by  research  on  best  practices.  Furthermore,  schools  and 
community  organizations  that  initiate  activities  designed  to  prevent  youth  drug  use  or  violence 
without  conducting  a  high-quality  needs  assessment  or  establishing  clear  and  objective  measur- 
able expectations  about  program  outcomes  have  difficulty  determining  whether  their  programs 
are  successflil. 

Therefore,  as  one  of  a  series  of  activities  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  drug  and  violence 
prevention  programming  implemented  with  SDFSCA  funds,  the  Secretary  is  proposing  that  all 
SDFSCA  State  Grants  program  funds  be  used  to  support  only  activities  that  implement  research- 
based  drug  and  violence  prevention  strategies  and  programs  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
Principles  of  Effectiveness  set  forth  in  this  Notice.  These  principles,  in  conjunction  with  existing 
statutory  and  regulatory  provisions,  would  help  ensure  that  state  and  local  education  agencies, 
governors'  offices,  and  community-based  organizations  plan  and  implement  effective  drug  and 
violence  prevention  programs. 

Proposed  Principles  of  Effectiveness:  To  address  the  concerns  discussed  above,  the 
departments  fiscal  year  1998  budget  proposal  includes  appropriations  language  that  woidd  re- 
quire all  recipients  of  SDFSCA  State  Grant  fiinds  to  use  their  Title  IV  funds  in  a  manner  consis- 
tent with  the  department's  final  statement  of  these  Principles  of  Effectiveness.  In  developing  these 
principles,  the  department  has  reviewed  research  findings  and  the  best  available  practices  related 
to  making  schools  drug-  and  violence-free,  and  has  initiated  a  number  of  informal  discussions 
with  members  of  the  public  and  the  research  community  on  how  these  principles  might  improve 
the  outcome  of  programs  supported  with  SDFSCA  fiinds. 

The  proposed  principles  are  set  forth  later  in  this  Introduction.  If  Congress  enacts  the 
department's  proposed  appropriations  language  for  fiscal  year  1 998  and  for  subsequent  fiscal  years, 
these  principles  would  apply,  by  law,  for  each  of  those  years  to  all  recipients  of  SDFSCA  State 
Grant  program  funds  in  designing,  implementing,  and  assessing  their  SDFSCA  drug  and  violence 
prevention  programs  in  conjunction  with  existing  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements  of  the 
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SDFSCA.  Within  the  context  of  these  principles,  program  recipients  would  still  be  free  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  the  activities  that  best  meet  their  needs. 

The  department  is  considering  various  strategies — such  as  issuance  of  further  guidance  and 
technical  assistance — to  ensure  that  recipients  understand  the  final  principles  and  Icnow  how  to 
implement  them  to  promote  the  effective  use  of  SDFSCA  funds.  Between  now  and  July  1,  1998 
(when  fiscal  year  1998  Tide  IV  fiands  become  available  for  obligation),  the  department  will  work 
with  recipients  of  SDFSCA  fiinds  to  help  them  understand  and  implement  these  Principles  of 
Effectiveness.  The  department  also  will  monitor  states'  implementation  of  principles. 


Statement  of  Proposed  Principles  of  Effectiveness  for  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Act  State  Grants  Program 

Having  safe  and  drug-free  schools  is  one  of  our  nation's  highest  priorities.  To  ensure  that 
recipients  of  Tide  IV  funds  use  those  funds  in  ways  that  preserve  state  and  local  flexibility  but  are 
most  likely  to  reduce  drug  use  and  violence  among  youth,  such  recipients  shall — 

•  Base  their  programs  on  a  thorough  assessment  of  objective  data  about  the  drug  and 
violence  problems  in  the  schools  and  communities  served.  Each  SDFSCA  grant  recipi- 
ent shall  conduct  a  thorough  assessment  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  youth  drug  use  and 
violence  problems.  Grantees  are  encouraged  to  build  upon  existing  data  collection  efforts  and 
examine  available  objective  data  from  a  variety  of  resources,  including  law  enforcement  and 
public  health  officials.  Grantees  are  encouraged  to  assess  the  needs  of  all  segments  of  the  youth 
population.  While  information  about  the  availability  of  relevant  services  in  the  community 
and  schools  is  an  important  part  of  any  needs  assessment,  and  while  grantees  may  wish  to 
include  data  on  adult  drug  use  and  violence  problems,  grantees  shall  at  a  minimum  include 
in  the  needs  assessment  data  on  youth  drug  use  and  violence. 

•  Design  their  activities  to  meet  their  measurable  goals  and  objectives  for  drug  and 
violence  prevention.  Sections  41 12  and  4115  of  the  SDFSCA  require  that  grant  recipients 
develop  measurable  goals  and  objectives  for  their  program  activities.  Grantees  shall  develop 
goals  and  objectives  that  focus  on  program  outcomes,  as  well  as  program  implementation 
(sometimes  called  "process"  data).  While  measures  of  implementation  (such  as  the  hours  of 
instruction  provided  or  number  of  teachers  trained)  are  important,  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
measure  program  outcomes.  Grantees  shall  develop  goals  and  objectives  that  will  permit 
them  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  program  activities  are  effective  in  reducing  or  prevent- 
ing drug  use,  violence,  or  disruptive  behavior  among  youth. 

•  Design  and  implement  their  activities  based  on  research  or  evaluation  that  provides 
evidence  that  the  strategies  used  prevent  or  reduce  drug  use,  violence,  or  disruptive 
behavior  among  youth.  In  designing  and  improving  their  programs,  grant  recipients  shall 
select  and  implement  programs  that  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  effective  in  prevent- 
ing or  reducing  drug  use,  violence,  or  disruptive  behavior  While  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  recognizes  the  importance  of  flexibility  in  addressing  state  and  local  needs,  the 
department  believes  that  the  implementation  of  research-based  approaches  will  significantly 
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enhance  the  effectiveness  of  programs  supported  with  SDFSCAfiinds.  Grantees  are  encour- 
aged to  review  the  breadth  of  available  research  and  evaluation  literature  in  selecting  effec- 
tive strategies  most  responsible  to  their  needs,  and  to  replicate  these  strategies  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  their  original  design. 

Evaluate  their  programs  periodically  to  assess  their  progress  toward  achieving  goals 
and  objectives,  and  use  their  evaluation  results  to  refine,  improve,  and  strengthen 
their  program,  and  to  refine  their  goals  and  objectives  as  appropriate.  Grant  recipients 
shall  assess  their  programs  and  use  the  information  about  program  outcomes  to  re-evaluate 
existing  program  efforts.  While  the  department  recognizes  that  prevention  programs  may 
have  a  long  implementation  phase,  may  have  long-term  goals,  and  may  include  some  objec- 
tives that  are  broadly  focused,  grantees  shall  not  continue  to  implement  strategies  or  programs 
that  cannot  demonstrate  positive  outcomes  in  terms  of  reducing  or  preventing  drug  use, 
violence,  or  disruptive  behavior  among  youth.  Grantees  shall  use  their  assessment  results  to 
determine  whether  programs  need  to  be  strengthened  or  improved,  and  whether  program 
goals  and  objectives  are  reasonable  or  have  already  been  met  and  should  be  revised. 
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Background 


Recently,  questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  nation's  drug  and  alcohol  prevention  ef- 
forts have  surfaced  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  Congress,  the  media,  school  and  program 
administrators,  parents  and  the  business  community.  Most  of  the  questions  have  surfaced  because 
many  surveys  indicated  that,  even  though  a  huge  amount  of  funding  went  into  prevention  efforts, 
there  was  no  significant  decrease  (in  some  instances,  an  increase  has  been  reported)  in  the  rate  of 
alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  drug  use  by  the  nations  adolescents.  One  of  the  more  noticed  contro- 
versies centers  on  one  of  the  nation's  most  popular,  highly  visible  programs:  DARE.  Questions 
center  on  why  DARE  is  being  implemented  so  widely  when  most  evaluations  show  that  it  has  a 
minimal  long-range  impact  on  student  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  drugs.  The  same  ques- 
tions asked  of  the  DARE  program  could  be,  and  maybe  should  be,  asked  of  all  programs. 

The  intent  of  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  (SDFSC)  program  has 
always  been  to  provide  effective  programs  to  prevent  or  reduce  adolescent  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol 
and  other  drugs.  More  recently,  preventing  adolescent  tobacco  use  and  adolescent  violence  have 
been  included.  To  determine  whether  effective  programs  were  being  provided,  a  further  intent  of 
the  SDFSC  program  was  that  schools  woidd  evaluate  their  programs  —  improve  program  compo- 
nents that  need  improvement,  eliminate  components  that  do  not  work,  and  keep  components 
that  do.  Most  Montana  school  districts  have  done  a  good  job  of  putting  programs  in  place: 
student  assistance  programs,  focus  group  programs,  prevention  curricula,  before  and  after-school 
programs,  aftercare  programs  and  peer  counseling  programs.  But  evaluation  of  those  programs 
has  been  a  different  story.  It's  as  if  once  a  program  has  been  implemented,  it's  going  to  stay,  period! 
To  foster  better  programming  in  SDFSC,  the  President's  fiscal  year  1998  budget  includes  appro- 
priations language  that  would  improve  the  accountability  of  the  SDFSC  program  by  requiring 
recipients  of  SDFSC  state  grants  to  use  these  fiinds  for  prevention  strategies  that  meet  prin- 
ciples of  effectiveness  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Education.  These  principles,  which  have 
been  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  are  outlined  in  this  paper. 

Another  effort  relating  to  this  issue  has  recently  been  undertaken  by  the  federal  government. 
The  Government  Performance  and  Results  Act  (GPRA)  requires  federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  develop  performance  indicators  for  the  programs  they  administer.  This  means  that  for 
each  program  in  each  agency  at  the  federal  level,  a  set  of  program  goals,  indicators  (or  targets/ 
benchmarks),  and  sources  of  the  data  will  be  identified.  Like  all  programs,  the  SDFSC  program  at 
the  federal  level  has  done  this.  As  a  part  of  Montana's  Consolidated  Plan  (which  includes  Titles  I, 
II,  IV-SDFSC  and  VI),  the  Montana  SDFSC  program  has  done  the  same  thing  for  the  state  level. 
The  SDFSC  program  staff  have  developed  performance  indicators  and  identified  data  sources  to 
use  in  measuring  accomplishment  levels  within  the  performance  indicators.  This  directly  relates 
to  the  "principles  of  effectiveness"  in  that  the  performance  indicators  serve  as  the  basis  for  evalua- 
tion of  SDFSC  prevention  efforts.  If  this  process  is  taken  one  step  further  to  establish  comparable 
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measurements  at  the  local  school  district  level,  the  result  is  consistent  performance  indicators  for 
national,  state  and  local  levels.  We  can  show  the  effectiveness  of  our  programs  and  the  effect  they 
are  having  on  students. 

This  paper  will  serve  to  bring  the  collateral  state  and  local  efforts  together.  It  is  designed  to 
be  a  user-friendly  document  for  local  school  district  use  in  designing  local  performance  indicators 
and  establishing  local  principles  of  effectiveness  that  local  districts  can  use  in  determining  how  to 
improve  existing  local  program  efforts.  Appendix  A  has  the  performance  indicators  for  the  federal 
SDFSC  program  listed  in  chart  form  along  with  the  sources  of  measurement  data.  Appendix  B 
has  the  performance  indicators  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  has  submitted  as  state  indicators. 
Appendix  C  has  a  set  of  indicators  designed  as  sample  local  indicators  that  local  school  districts 
could  adopt  or  modify  into  appropriate  indicators  for  the  local  district.  All  the  indicators — 
national,  state  and  local — have  been  put  into  the  same  format.  The  indicators  tend  to  "build"  on 
each  other  to  give  a  consistent  basis  for  measurable  effectiveness  throughout  the  federal,  state  and 
local  network  of  SDFSC  program  services. 
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Part  I.    Principles 
OF  Effectiveness 


The  following  principles  have  been  identified  by  the  USDE's  SDFSC  program.  The  prin- 
ciples are  grounded  in  current  research  and  are  designed  to  ensure  that,  within  the  flexible  frame- 
work of  the  SDFSC  Act,  states  and  school  districts  spend  their  SDFSC  hinds  in  the  most  effective 
manner  possible.  The  authorizing  statute  currently  is  so  flexible  that  recipients  of  these  funds  may 
be  using  them  to  support  activities  that  are  the  most  popular  or  the  easiest  to  implement,  but  not 
necessarily  the  most  effective  at  reducing  drug  use  and  violence  among  youth.  The  following 
principles  of  effectiveness  are  intended  to  preserve  state  and  local  flexibility  while  ensuring  that 
program  funds  are  used  in  a  manner  most  likely  to  result  in  positive  outcomes. 


Principle  1 

Local  SDFSC  prevention  programs  shall  base  their  programs  on  an  assessment  of  objec- 
tive data  about  the  drug  and  violence  problems  in  the  schools  and  community  served. 


This  principle  requires  school  districts  to  collect  data  about  the  scope  of  adolescent  alcohol, 
tobacco  and  other  drug  use  and  abuse  (or  simply,  ATODA)  and  on  adolescent  violence.  Further, 
this  principle  requires  the  schools  to  base  their  local  prevention  programs  on  the  needs  identified. 
There  is  a  significant  amount  of  objective  data  available  to  schools  that  can  be  used  to  adchess  the 
principles  of  effectiveness  and  the  performance  indicators  found  later  in  this  paper. 

What  are  some  common  data  sources  for  collecting  objective  data  on  the  drug  and  violence 
problems  among  adolescents  in  schools  and  communities? 

•  Many  schools  conduct  student  ATODA  surveys.  Some  schools  have  developed  their 
own  survey  while  others  have  purchased  commercial  surveys  (such  as  the  PRIDE  Ques- 
tionnaire from  the  Parent  Resource  Institute  for  Drug  Education,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  GA  or 
the  American  Drug  and  Alcohol  Survey  (RMBSI)  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Behav- 
ioral Science  Institute,  Inc.,  Fort  Collins,  CO). 

Other  schools  take  advantage  of  a  no-cost  option  for  survey  and  data  analysis  in  order 
to  preserve  their  limited  SDFSC  funds  for  prevention  programs.   This  option  is  the 
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Montana  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  (YRBS).  The  YRBS  includes  ATODA  issues, 
violence-related  issues,  and  other  behavioral  health  risk  issues.  If  a  school  district  par- 
ticipates in  the  YRBS,  each  school  within  the  district  receives  its  own  local  data.  For 
districts  that  are  not  participants  in  the  survey,  the  statistical  data  collection  methodol- 
ogy of  the  YRBS  produces  survey  data  which  reflects  aJl  Montana  adolescents  whether 
or  not  they  directly  participated  in  the  survey.  The  YRBS  is  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Public  Instruction  every  other  year  on  odd-numbered  years  at  no  cost  to  local  school 
districts. 

The  Montana  YRBS  provides  student  data  on  alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  drug  use,  as 
well  as  on  adolescent  violence.  The  Montana  YRBS  is  distributed  to  all  Montana  schools. 
The  YRBS  data  has  been  collected  in  1991,  1993,  and  1995;  1997  data  will  be  col- 
lected in  the  spring  with  data  reports  available  in  the  fall. 


Other  sources  of  school  data: 

•        Most  schools  collect  data  regarding  the  number  of  truancies,  gun-free  school  incidents, 
disciplinary  actions  and  school  dropout  numbers. 


Other  data  resources: 

•  The  Montana  Kids  Count  Data  Book  is  published  annually  by  the  Montana  Coalition 
of  Healthy  Mothers,  Healthy  Babies.  This  data  book  covers  issues  related  to  alcohol, 
drugs,  crime,  violence,  poverty  and  education.  This  book  provides  information  on 
both  statewide  and  county-specific  levels. 

•  Local  police  or  juvenile  justice  authorities  may  have  information  on  numbers  of  arrests 
for  ATODA  or  violence-related  issues. 

•  The  Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control  publishes  its  Crime  in  Montana  Annual  Re- 
port which  includes  a  section  on  juvenile  crime  statistics. 

•  Local  health  departments  and  social  service  agencies  may  have  valuable  information 
regarding  health  and  social  problems  among  youth.  This  information  might  include 
statistical  data  on  such  things  as  vehicular  accidents  involving  alcohol  and  adolescents. 

Local  school  districts  need  not  create  a  lot  of  surveys  and  generate  a  lot  of  data  because  there 
is  much  useful  data  that  already  exists.  The  role  a  local  school  district  can  serve  is  to  collect 
existing  data  which  reflects  their  youth  and  develop  a  "profile"  of  the  youth  in  their  community. 
In  essence,  this  is  a  needs  assessment. 
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Principle  2 

Local  SDFSC prevention  programs  shall  design  their  activities  to  meet  their  measurable 
goals  and  objectives  for  drug  and  violence  prevention. 

Measurable  goals  and  objectives  for  the  local  SDFSC  program  should  be  based  on  the  needs 
assessment  identified  under  Principle  1 .  Goals  are  generally  long-term,  multi-year  targets  while 
objectives  are  generally  shorter-term,  single-year  targets  that  are  subsets  of  the  goal  and  are  to  be 
achieved  in  order  to  reach  the  goal.  Goals  and  objectives  may  vary  in  their  scope  and  could 
include  targets  for  administration,  personnel,  programs  and  students.  Examples  of  goals  and 
program  objectives  foUow^  (note  that  in  each  example,  a  baseline  and  a  measurable  outcome  are 
established): 

•  Administration 

Goal:  To  increase  drug  and  alcohol  prevention  efforts  in  health  education  classes. 

Objective:  To  increase  the  number  of  health  education  classes  in  which  drug  and  alco- 
hol prevention  is  taught  from  four  classes  (10  percent  of  all  health  education  classes)  to 
40  classes  (100  percent  of  all  health  education  classes)  by  June  1998. 

This  objective  establishes  a  baseline  of  four  classes  currently  teaching  the  specified  con- 
tent area  and  a  measurable  outcome  of  teaching  the  content  area  in  all  health  education 
classes.  Administrative  goals  and  objectives  would  require  administrative  mandates  to 
accomplish. 

•  Personnel 

Goal:  To  increase  the  number  of  school  personnel  trained  in  an  established  prevention 
program. 

Objective:  To  increase  the  number  of  school  district  personnel  trained  in  Community 
Intervention  from  26  persons  (25  percent  of  all  school  personnel)  to  78  persons  (75 
percent  of  all  school  personnel)  by  June  1998. 

•  Program 

Goal:  To  have  a  program  component  currently  available  in  one  grade  made  available  to 
all  grades. 

Objective:  To  increase  the  number  of  grades  providing  DARE  from  two  grades  (5  and 
6)  to  six  grades  (5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10)  by  June  1998. 
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•        Student 

Goal:  To  reduce  tobacco  use  among  junior  and  senior  high  students. 

Objective:  To  decrease  the  use  of  tobacco  products  from  20  percent  of  junior  students 
and  23  percent  of  high  school  students  to  15  percent  of  junior  high  and  18  percent  of 
high  school  students  by  June  1998. 

Compliance  with  Principle  2  will  be  easier  to  accomplish  after  reviewing  the  appendices  to 
this  paper  that  presents  goals,  performance  indicators  and  data  elements. 


Principle  3 

Local  SDFSC  prevention  programs  shall  base  the  design  and  implementation  of  their 
activities  on  research  or  evaluation  that  provides  evidence  that  the  strategies  used  pre- 
vent or  reduce  drug  use,  violence,  or  disruptive  behavior  among  youth. 

This  principle  is  not  easily  dealt  with,  but  it  does  not  have  to  be  overly  complicated  either. 
Many  commercial  programs  have  been  evaluated  either  by  the  program's  developer  or  by  indepen- 
dent evaluators.  Publications  such  as  Making  the  Grade:  A  Guide  to  School  Drug  Prevention 
Programs  (available  from  Drug  Strategies,  2445  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  480,  Washington,  DC, 
20037)  or  What  Works?  A  Guide  to  School-Based  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Cur- 
ricula (available  from  the  Health  Promotion  Resource  Center,  Stanford  Center  for  Research  in 
Disease  Prevention,  1000  Welch  Road,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94304-1885)  provide  an  evaluation  of 
numerous  prevention  programs. 

Research  tenets  that  have  evolved  recently  have  been  disseminated  to  the  field  primarily  by 
the  Western  Center  for  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities.  The  Western  Center  recently  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Northwest  Regional  Assistance  Center  (NWRAC)  for  Region  X,  which  in- 
cludes Montana.  The  NWRAC  has  a  variety  of  written  materials  dealing  with  prevention  research 
in  risk/ resiliency  factors,  as  well  as  with  program  evaluation.  The  NWRAC  is  part  of  the  North- 
west Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  101  S.W  Main  Street,  Suite  500,  Pordand,  OR  97204.  In 
addition,  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  has  mailed  to  all  schools  several  documents  dealing  with 
what  the  research  has  shown  to  be  effective,  including: 

•  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Program  Planning  Guidelines  and  Commu- 
nity Inventory,  1991; 

•  Fostering  Resiliency  in  Kids:  Protective  Factors  in  the  Family,  School,  and  Commu- 
nity; 

•  Using  Community- Wide  Collaboration  to  Foster  Resiliency  in  Kids:  A  Conceptual 
Framework;  and 
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•        Systemic  Evaluation:  A  New  Approach  to  Assessing  the  Effects  of  Tobacco,  Alcohol 
and  other  Drug  Prevention  Programs. 

All  of  these  publications  are  currently  available  to  schools  to  read  and/or  download  through 
METNET. 


Principle  4 

SDFSC  prevention  programs  may  use  prevention  approaches  that  have  not  yet  been 
proved  effective  if  the  programs  are  part  of  an  evaluation-based  demonstration  designed 
to  validate  the  effectiveness  of  the  approach. 


It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  USDE's  SDFSC  program  to  require  schools  to  only  use  proven 
effective  programs.  How  else  would  prevention  research  expand  and  improve  unless  new  pro- 
grams could  be  tested?  Nor  is  it  the  intent  of  the  USDE  that  research  be  conducted  only  by 
universities  or  medical  institutions  or  in  large  cities.  Research  can  be  conducted  anywhere  and  by 
anyone!  What  the  USDE  is  saying  is  that  if  a  local  school  has  an  idea  that  would  work  in  their 
school,  in  their  community,  and  with  their  kids. ..give  it  a  try!  However,  the  program  idea  must  be 
planned  in  terms  of  design,  implementation  and  evaluation.  At  the  end  of  an  appropriate  assess- 
ment period,  the  local  school  must  know  whether  the  program  needs  to  be  modified  before  it  can 
continue,  be  continued  as  is,  or  be  eliminated.  The  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  plan  for  the 
evaluation  "up  front."  The  program  to  be  tried  should  have  measurable  goals  and  objectives,  and 
the  sources  of  data  to  be  used  in  the  evaluation  should  be  identified  beforehand.  This  process  is 
not  preemptively  difficult,  but  it  does  take  preplanning. 


Principle  5 


Local  SDFSC  prevention  programs  shall  evaluate  their  programs  periodically  to  assess 
their  progress  toward  achieving  their  goals  and  objectives. 


This  principle  will  be  made  more  clear  as  districts  begin  the  process  of  developing  prevention 
program  goals  and  performance  indicators  and  identifying  sources  of  data  (see  Part  II  Perfor- 
mance Indicators  later  in  this  paper).  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  most  or  all  school 
districts  are  collecting  information  now  that  is  part  of  their  program  assessment!  The  Montana  SDFSC 
program  currently  collects  two  pieces  of  information  designed  to  be  a  part  of  a  local  school  district's 
program  assessment: 
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•  Final  Report,  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Program  (Base  Grant) 

which  is  completed  on  an  annual  basis,  and  the 

•  Evaluation  Report,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Other  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  Programs  in  Montana  Schools  which  is  completed  and  compiled  every 
other  year  on  even  numbered  years  from  information  supplied  by  all  districts  involved 
in  the  SDFSC  program. 

The  data  elements  described  under  Principle  1  also  play  a  role  in  program  evaluation  under 
Principle  5. 

Other  components  of  program  evaluation  could  range  from  a  formal  survey  of  parents'  atti- 
tudes and  beliefs  concerning  the  program  to  an  informal  focus  group  of  teachers  talking  about 
their  perceptions  of  student  behavior  since  the  program  was  initiated.  Some  fundamentally  im- 
portant concepts  for  program  evaluation  are  to  collect  pertinent  information,  determine  what  it 
means,  and  apply  it  to  the  program. 


Principle  6 

Local  SDFSC  programs  shall  use  their  evaluation  results  to  correct  approaches  that  are  not 
working,  to  strengthen  approaches  that  are  working,  and  to  refine  their  goals  and  objectives. 

This  principle  is  the  logical  next  step  to  Principle  5.  Principle  6  simply  says  that  when 
evaluation  information  is  collected,  use  it.  The  information  is  to  be  used  to  support  the  continu- 
ation of  the  program  or  to  make  program  changes,  such  as  eliminating  or  modifying  program 
components.  This  principle  also  requires  the  use  of  evaluation  results  in  modifying  the  goals  and 
objectives  established  under  Principle  2.  Thus,  the  scope  of  measurable  program  objectives  might 
change,  for  example: 


1998  Objective:    To  reduce  alcohol  use  among  12th  grade  students  from  90  percent  to  80 
percent  by  June  1998. 


After  data  results  showed  that  the  district  actually  did  reach  this  objective,  the  objective  was 
modified  the  next  year  to: 


1999  Objective:    To  reduce  alcohol  use  among  12th  grade  students  from  80  percent  to  60 
percent  by  June  1999. 
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Principle  7 

Unless  part  of  a  larger,  comprehensive  program,  SDFSC funds  may  not  be  used  for  one- 
time events  of  short  duration,  approaches  that  provide  only  information  about  the  char- 
acteristics and  effects  of  drugs,  or  self-esteem-building  activities. 


This  is  an  important  principle  of  effectiveness  and  fits  into  the  philosophy  taken  by  the  OPI 
in  its  SDFSC  program  for  the  past  10  years.  Principle  7  addresses  several  types  of  approaches  that 
have  been  shown  to  have  limited  impact  on  adolescent  health  risk  behavior,  yet  all  of  these  ap- 
proaches have  been  used  in  Montana.  Many  schools  have  had  single-event  programs  as  their 
prevention  effort.  Research  has  shown  that  single  events  of  short  duration  do  not  have  much  (or 
any)  impact  on  student  behavior.  Events  such  as  the  recovering  alcoholic  who  gives  a  talk  at  an  all- 
student  assembly  about  the  "evils  of  alcohol"  do  not  have  much  of  a  long-term  impact  on  student 
attitudes  or  perceptions  and  literally  no  impact  on  behavior.  However,  such  speakers  could  play  a 
useful  role  within  a  well-designed  prevention  program.  The  OPI  has  developed  "Guidelines  for 
Non-School  Personnel  Presenting  Health  Programs  in  Montana  Schools"  (found  in  Appendix  E). 
These  guidelines  explain  the  responsibilities  and  rights  of  both  the  speaker  and  the  school.  Part  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  school  is  to  ensure  that  the  speaker  be  used  within  the  context  of  its  larger 
prevention  education  program  and  that  students  have  teacher-led  pre-speaker  and  post-speaker 
discussion.  These  discussions  are  logical  educational  elements  because  they  make  the  impact  of 
the  speaker  much  more  pronounced.  However,  the  use  of  a  speaker  as  a  single,  stand-alone  event 
should  be  discontinued! 

Also,  programs  that  are  narrow  in  focus — such  as  only  providing  information  on  the  charac- 
teristics and  effects  of  drugs  without  dealing  with  emotional  and  social  issues,  or  self-esteem- 
building  programs  only — should  be  discontinued.  Adolescents  need  to  have  a  broad  background 
in  dealing  with  ATODA  and  violence  issues.  This  background  needs  to  include  physical,  emo- 
tional and  social  elements.  Many  self-esteem  programs  may  go  beyond  a  self-esteem  only  ap- 
proach and  include  the  other  elements  as  well.  Some  programs  might  focus  on  self-esteem  at  a 
certain  grade  and  then  proceed  to  the  other  elements  at  subsequent  grades.  Since  there  are  no 
program  requirements  that  necessitate  that  all  elements  be  presented  within  a  single  unit  or  within 
a  single  year,  the  flexibility  in  how  and  when  to  implement  a  comprehensive  self-esteem  program 
targeting  alcohol,  tobacco,  other  drug  use  and  violence  prevention  is  given  to  the  district. 


Other  Findings  on  Program  Effectiveness 

In  1991,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  contracted  for  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
school-based  drug  prevention  programs.  The  study  looked  at  selected  school  districts  for  five 
years  and  investigated  "the  effectiveness  of  school-based  prevention  programs  in  school  districts 
receiving  funds  through  DFSCA."  The  results  of  the  study  were  presented  in  February  1997  via 
the  report  School-Based  Drug  Prevention  Programs:  A  Longitudinal  Study  in  Selected  School 
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Districts.  Since  the  study's  findings  relate  to  the  principles  of  effectiveness  previously  cited  in  this 
paper,  the  findings  are  presented  here  for  consideration  in  program  planning,  development  and 
evaluation. 


Summary  of  Findings 

•  Some  drug  prevention  programs  improved  student  outcomes,  but  effects  were  small. 

Student  outcomes  were  somewhat  better  in  districts  where  the  prevention  programs 
had  greater  stability  over  time  and  in  districts  with  more  extensive  program  compo- 
nents, including  student  support  services.  Though  significant,  the  differences  in  terms 
of  student  outcomes  were  small. 

Students  who  said  they  had  participated  in  either  or  both  of  the  following  activities  had 
better  outcomes:  prevention-related  classroom  instruction  and  special  schoolwide  events. 

•  Few  schools  employed  program  approaches  that  have  been  found  effective  in  previ- 
ous research. 

The  consensus  of  the  current  research  literature  in  the  area  of  drug  prevention  is  that 
certain  approaches,  such  as  those  that  teach  children  how  to  resist  and  deal  with  the 
powerfiil  social  influences  for  using  drugs  and  those  that  correct  the  misconceptions  of 
peer  drug  use,  have  the  greatest  potential  for  making  a  difference  for  students. 

While  all  school  districts  conducted  informal  assessments  of  their  programs  periodi- 
cally, fewer  than  half  conducted  and  responded  to  the  evidence  of  more  formal  evalua- 
tions in  selecting  or  altering  their  programs. 

•  Program  delivery  was  variable  and  inconsistent,  even  within  schools. 

The  amount  and  content  of  prevention  programming  varied  greatly  from  classroom  to 
classroom  and  school  to  school,  even  within  districts  that  were  attempting  to  deliver 
consistent  programs. 

•  Programs  employed  multiple  components. 

Most  of  the  schools  in  the  study  provided  both  classroom  instruction  and  student  sup- 
port services  as  part  of  their  drug  prevention  efforts. 

•  Student  behaviors,  beliefs  and  attitudes  about  drugs  mirrored  national  trends. 

Alcohol  was  the  most  widely  used  substance  for  students  at  any  grade  level,  and  it  was 
also  the  first  drug  that  most  students  tried. 

Students  believed  that  their  peers  approved  of  drugs  more  than  they  themselves  did 
(and  more  than  their  peers  reported)  and  also  held  inflated  beliefs  about  the  amount  of 
drugs  their  peers  used. 
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The  use  of  drugs  was  related  to  violent  behavior  in  schools. 

Higher  level  of  reported  gang  activity  and  violence  at  school  were  significandy  associ- 
ated with  greater  drug  use  and  more  tolerant  views  toward  drugs. 

Students  who  said  they  had  positive  school  experiences  (enjoyed  school,  tried  to  pro- 
duce their  best  work,  found  classes  interesting)  were  significantly  less  likely  to  use 
drugs  than  their  peers  who  had  negative  experiences  with  school  (hated  school,  found 
the  work  too  difficult,  frequently  failed  to  complete  assignments,  misbehaved). 

Activities  associated  with  lower  drug  use  included  sports  and  exercise,  volunteer  work, 
and  spending  more  than  two  hours  per  day  on  homework;  spending  more  time  on 
video  games  or  watching  television  was  associated  with  greater  drug  use. 

Students  do  most  of  their  drinking  of  alcohol  at  friends'  houses  and  at  parties. 

Larger  social  influences  should  be  considered. 

Larger  social  influences  need  to  be  addressed  in  rethinking  drug  prevention  efforts. 
While  the  school  role  is  important,  interventions  that  go  beyond  school-based  pro- 
grams may  be  needed.  (Currendy,  there  is  a  lack  of  research  on  how  to  do  this  effec- 
tively.) 
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Part  II.  Performance 
Indicators 


The  national  effort  to  establish  performance  indicators  for  all  programs  at  the  national,  state 
and  local  levels  comes  from  the  demands  for  program  accountability.  The  national  effort  seeks  to 
create  a  common  sense  of  purpose  around  which  we  all  can  rally.  Although  the  attempt  is  to  rally 
around  a  central  purpose  and  provide  a  sense  of  direction,  it  does  not  dictate  how  we  get  there. 
Students  are  different,  schools  are  different,  communities  are  different  and  states  are  different.  A 
wide  variety  of  approaches  can  each  be  right.  However,  both  nationally  and  in  Montana,  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  SDFSC  program  and  it  is  fair  to  ask  "Where  are  we?"  What  is 
different  now  from  1986?  How  are  programs  different?  How  are  your  kids  different?  Many 
administrators  say  students  are  drinking  more  now  than  10  years  ago,  are  smoking  more  mari- 
juana now  than  10  years  ago,  and  are  more  violent  now  than  10  years  ago.  Is  this  possible  with  all 
the  money  that  has  gone  into  programs  to  reduce  alcohol  and  drug  use  and  violent  and  disruptive 
behavior? 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  help  schools  look  at  their  prevention  programs  so  that  the 
answer  to  these  questions  can  be  based  on  information  that  is  objective  and  reasonable.  Equally 
important,  the  information  used  to  answer  these  questions  will  come  from  resources  identified  by 
the  school  and  are  a  fit  for  the  prevention  programs  offered  by  the  school.  As  mentioned  in  the 
Background  section  of  this  paper,  the  appendices  to  this  paper  include  national,  state  and  sample 
local  performance  indicators.  Specifically,  these  appendices  are: 

•  Appendix  A  includes  the  federal  SDFSC  program  performance  indicators, 

•  Appendix  B  includes  Montana's  performance  indicators  as  submitted  by  the  OPI  to  the 
USDE's  SDFSC  program,  and 

•  Appendix  C  is  sample  performance  indicators  that  might  be  considered  by  local  school 
districts.  Appendix  D  includes  blank  tables  which  can  be  used  by  local  schools  to  con- 
struct their  own  performance  indicators. 

The  starting  point  in  developing  performance  indicators  is  the  development  of  a  program 
goal.  The  federal  goal,  also  adopted  as  the  Montana  goal,  is: 


Program  Goal: 

To  help  ensure  that  all  schools  are  safe,  disciplined  and  drug-free  by  promoting  imple- 
mentation of  high  quality  drug  and  violence  prevention  programs. 

This  could  easily  be  the  goal  for  all  three  levels — national,  state  and  local — of  the  SDFSC 
program.   The  federal  agency  ensures  that  it  meets  this  goal  through  the  national  performance 

indicators.  Much  of  the  information  the  federal  agency  needs  to  measure  its  performance  comes^ 
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from  the  states.  In  turn,  much  of  the  information  collected  by  states  comes  from  the  local  level. 

To  meet  this  goal,  the  USDE's  SDFSC  program  has  identified  objectives  (outcomes)  that 
focus  on  student  behavior,  number  of  local  school  district  programs,  administration  of  programs, 
and  data  collection.  For  each  objective,  at  least  one  indicator  (target  or  benchmark )  is  provided 
that  specifies  the  information  that  will  be  needed  to  "indicate"  whether  or  not  that  objective  has 
been  reached.  Finally,  for  each  indicator,  a  source  of  data  is  listed  that  can  be  used  to  establish  a 
baseline  and  a  measurable  outcome  to  determine  if  (or  the  degree  to  which)  the  objective  has  been 
met. 

The  Montana  SDFSC  program  indicators  are  supported  by  available  data  resources:  the 
Montana  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey,  the  Crime  in  Montana  Annual  Report,  the  SDFSC  Final 
Report,  the  SDFSC  Biennial  Evaluation  Report,  and  the  Gun-Free  Schools  Annual  Data  Col- 
lection. The  OPI  did  not  go  beyond  the  data  sources  that  were  currently  available  via  its  own  data 
collection  or  via  the  data  collection  of  other  agencies.  Thus,  in  the  development  of  program 
objectives  and  performance  indicators,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  what  data  is  already  available 
for  use  as  a  data  source  without  having  to  conduct  new  surveys  or  new  focus  groups  or  construct 
other  data  inventories. 

As  an  example,  a  national  objective  might  be  to  "Reduce  alcohol  and  drug  use  and  availabil- 
ity in  schools."  A  source  of  data  used  to  determine  if  this  objective  is  being  accomplished  is  the 
information  from  the  national  YRBS.  Montana  might  have  the  identical  objective;  however,  the 
data  source,  although  it  is  the  YRBS,  is  the  state  YRBS.  A  local  district  might  also  have  the  same 
objective,  and  the  data  source  could  be  the  local  results  of  the  Montana  YRBS  (or  it  could  be  the 
state  YRBS  report  since  the  statistical  methodology  used  in  the  state  survey  yields  data  that  repre- 
sents all  Montana  high  school  students  whether  or  not  they  actually  participated  in  the  survey). 

As  schools  begin  the  process  of  developing  performance  indicators  to  measure  the  accom- 
plishments of  their  local  SDFSC  program,  they  should  do  three  things: 

•  First,  review  the  components  of  the  local  program  and  determine  where  or  how  the 
components  fit  into  the  principles  of  eft^ectiveness  described  in  this  paper.  Retain  those 
components  that  "fit,"  modify  the  ones  that  need  some  realignment  to  fit  within  the 
principles,  and  reconsider  components  that  simply  do  not  work. 

•  Second,  if  your  district  does  not  have  a  program  evaluation  plan,  establish  one.  As 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper,  all  districts  currently  have  components  of  an  evaluation 
plan  available;  they  are  just  not  being  used  effectively.  Districts  have  available  to  them 
the  Montana  YRBS,  the  SDFSC  Final  Report  information  and  the  SDFSC  evaluation 
report  produced  every  other  year.  Districts  need  to  put  these  pieces  together  to  deter- 
mine what's  working  and  what's  not  in  their  local  programs. 

•  Third,  outline  your  program  goal,  objectives,  performance  indicators  and  sources  of 
data.  Use  the  national,  state  and  local  district  models  provided  as  appendices  to  this 
paper.  This  third  step  might  be  as  simple  as  using  the  local  model  that  is  provided,  then 
adding  or  subtracting  as  necessary  to  develop  a  "customized"  plan  for  your  individual 
district. 

As  accountability  requirements  increase  in  order  to  substantiate  financial  need  to  continue 
the  SDFSC  program,  it  is  quite  likely  that  local  districts  will  be  asked  to  provide  the  objectives  and 
performance  indicators  used  to  measure  program  accomplishments. 
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Office  of  Public  Instruction 
Health  Enhancement  and  Safety  Division 

Guidelines  for  Non-school  Personnel 
Presenting  Health  Programs  in  Montana  Schools 

Background: 

Montana  schools  are  required  by  the  Montana  Board  of  Public  Education  (BPE)  through  its 
Montana  School  Accreditation  Standards  to  provide  Health  Enhancement  education  at  the  elemen- 
tary, middle,  and  high  school  levels.  The  BPE  provides  "model"  learner  goals,  but  leaves  local 
school  districts  wide  latitude  in  developing  local  goals  and  curricula. 

Accreditation  standards  also  require  that  Health  Enhancement  classes  be  taught  by  teachers 
who  are  certified  to  teach  in  Montana  and  endorsed  to  teach  in  the  subject  area.  Elementary 
teachers  are  considered  to  be  endorsed  in  all  subject  areas,  hence  provide  instruction  in  all  areas. 

Although  Health  Enhancement  is  required  and  must  be  taught  by  certified  and  endorsed 
professional  staff,  this  does  not  imply  that  outside  speakers  are  not  appropriate.  Outside  speakers 
are  commonplace  for  all  subject  areas  and  can  expose  students  to  specialized  experts,  information 
resources  and  community  opportunities,  or  can  sensitize  students  to  social  issues.  Outside  speak- 
ers appear  as  guests  of  the  district  and  are  allowed  into  classrooms  with  the  permission  of  the 
administration  and  teacher  (permission  of  the  board  may  not  be  direct,  but  is  implied).  This 
permission  coidd  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  or  the  speaker  could  simply  not  be  invited  back  into 
the  district. 


Responsibilities  of  the  school  district: 

In  using  outside  speakers  as  part  of  the  Health  Enhancement  program,  school  districts  and 
teachers  have  several  responsibilities: 

1 .  The  speaker  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  school's  health  enhancement  pro- 
gram. This  means  that  speakers  are  not  merely  used  to  "fill  time,"  but  are  used  to  reach 
program  goals  or  learner  outcomes. 

2.  Students  should  be  prepared  for  the  speaker.  This  may  mean  that  if  a  speaker  is  used, 
lessons  should  build  up  to  the  speaker's  presentation  so  the  presentation  is  more  mean- 
ingfiil. 

3.  Once  the  speaker  has  presented,  a  teacher-led  follow-up  should  be  conducted  with  the 
students.  This  might  entail  debriefing  what  the  speaker  presented,  what  the  issues  were, 
how  it  "fit"  into  the  health  class,  or  what  might  improve  the  session. 

4.  The  school  district  administrator  or  teacher  should  evaluate  the  outside  presentation  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  met  district  goals  and  objectives,  whether  it  was  clear  and 
appropriate  for  the  audience,  and  whether  a  decision  on  fiiture  use  of  the  outside  pre- 
sentation (or  the  actual  presenter)  should  be  made. 
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The  school  district  has  the  right  to  know  the  speaker's  qualifications.  For  example, 
being  a  "recovering  alcoholic"  may  not  qualify  an  individual  to  present  to  students  on 
the  efifects  of  drinking. 


Responsibilities  of  the  outside  speaker: 

1.  Outside  speakers  serving  as  resource  personnel  in  Montana  schools  should  be  aware  of 
the  intended  audience  and  community  concerns.  Topics  that  are  appropriate  for  high 
school  students  may  not  be  appropriate  for  elementary  students.  Likewise,  topics  ap- 
propriate in  one  community  may  not  be  appropriate  in  another. 

2.  Speakers  should  know  what  is  expected  of  them.  They  should  be  aware  of  the  audience, 
why  they  were  invited,  how  their  presentation  fits  into  the  overall  curriculum  and  what 
the  school's  expectations  are.  Experiential  presentations  should  focus  on  personal  re- 
sponsibility. 

3.  Once  speakers  know  what  is  expected  of  them,  they  should  offer  the  teacher  sugges- 
tions on  student  preparation  (i.e.,  teacher-led  classroom  activity  or  assignment),  as  well 
as  follow-up  activities. 

4.  Speakers  have  the  right  to  request  evaluation  of  their  presentation.  This  might  be  as 
simple  as  verbal  feedback  from  the  teacher  or  perhaps  a  written  evaluation  from  the 
students.  Generally,  speakers  know  how  well  they  did  if  they  are  asked  to  return  for 
subsequent  presentations. 

Conclusion: 

Both  the  school  district  and  outside  speakers  have  rights  and  responsibilities. 

•  School  districts  have  the  right  to  know  the  speaker's  qualifications  and  presentation 
content.  Districts  have  the  responsibility  to  use  speakers  that  meet  program  goals  and 
outcomes. 

•  Speakers  have  the  right  to  a  respectful  audience  and  to  an  evaluation  of  their  presenta- 
tion. They  also  have  the  right  to  ask  districts  to  use  them  in  a  meaningful  way  (student 
preparation  and  follow-up).  Speakers  have  the  responsibility  to  know  the  audience  to 
which  they  are  presenting  and  the  community  in  which  they  are  presenting. 

•  School  districts  and  speakers  have  the  shared  responsibility  to  work  together  to  best 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  a  community's  students. 

•  Some  speakers  are  requested  by  school  districts  to  return  on  an  annual  basis.  The  speaker 
should  determine  if  the  information  being  presented  is  the  same  year  afi:er  year.  If  so,  it 
may  be  that  the  teacher  should  be  "trained"  by  the  speaker  (or  other  qualified  person [s]) 
to  provide  the  information  as  an  integral  part  of  the  class.  Speakers  have  the  obligation 
to  ensure  that  they  are  not  merely  requested  to  present  as  a  matter  of  convenience  (i.e., 
to  do  a  job  that  should  be  done  by  the  teacher). 
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Sources  of  Assistance  for 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Drug  Prevention 


Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Program 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

1-800-624-0100 

Drug  and  violence  prevention  materials  produced  by  the  program  are  available  without  charge. 

National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information 
1-800-729-6686 

A  centralized  source  for  information  about  alcohol  and  other  drugs,  including  publications,  fact 

sheets,  posters  and  videotapes,  most  of  which  are  free. 

Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treatment 
1-800-662-HELP 

This  is  a  confidential  hotline  for  information  and  referral  that  directs  callers  to  treatment  centers 

in  the  local  community.  Free  materials  on  drug  abuse  are  also  distributed. 

CSAP's  Reality  Check  Campaign 

1-800-767-0117 

Sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention,  the  Reality  Check  Campaign  focuses  on 
developing  community  marijuana  prevention  campaigns.  Free  materials  are  available. 

Marijuana  Helpline 
1-800-MARIJUANA 

A  24-hour  confidential  helpline  providing  information  on  substance  abuse  and  referrals  to 

treatment  programs. 

American  Council  for  Drug  Education 
1-800-488-DRUG 

ACDE  produces  education  and  prevention  materials,  programs  and  services  such  as  literature  and 

videos. 

Community  Anti-Drug  Coalitions  of  America 
1-800-54-CADCA 

This  organization  gives  anti-drug  and  drug-related  coalitions  technical  assistance  and  support. 

PRIDE  Drug  Information  Hotline 

1-800-241-7946 

Parent's  Resource  Institute  for  Drug  Education  (PRIDE)  refers  concerned  parents  to  parent  groups 
in  their  state,  telephone  consultation  and  referrals,  and  drug  information  tapes  that  callers  can  listen 
to  free  of  charge. 

CDC  National  AIDS  Clearinghouse 
1-800-458-5231 

This  call  will  access  Centers  for  Disease  Control  information  on  AIDS,  including  the  transmittal 

of  AIDS  through  drug  injection. 
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Internet  Sites 

http://www.ed/gov 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

http://www.ed.gov/offices/OESE/SDFS 

U.S.  Department  of  Education 

Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Program 

http://www.health.org 

National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Info  (NCADI)  Prevention  Online 

http://www.nida.nih.gov 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 

http://www.ACDE.org 

American  Council  on  Drug  Education 

http:www.drugfreeamerica.org 
Partnership  for  a  Drug-Free  America 

http://www.emory.edu. /NFIA 
Families  in  Action 

http://www.prideusa.org 

Parents'  Resource  Institute  for  Drug  Education 

http://www.health.org/reality 

Reality  Check  Campaign  (CSAP  Marijuana  Prevention  Campaign) 
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Health  Enhancement  and  Safety  Division 

List  of  Resources  for  the 
Health  Enhancement,  HIV,  and  SDFSC  Programs 


General  Health  Enhancement  Materials 

"Health  Enhancement:  Philosophy" 

This  booldet  provides  information  on  the  development  of  Health  Enhancement  and  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Montana  Accreditation  Standards. 

"Health  Enhancement:  Resources" 

This  booklet  provides  information  on  where  to  access  materials  and  information  on  a  variety  of 
health-related  topics. 

"Montana's  Health  Enhancement  Master  Teachers" 

This  publication  is  a  listing  of  the  Montana  teachers  trained  by  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
as  Health  Enhancement  Master  Teachers  and  who  would  be  excellent  resources  for  local  dis- 
tricts and  consortia  in  providing  inservice,  curriculum  development  and  program  assessment. 

"Health  Enhancement:  Restructuring  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  Montana  Schools  to  a  Student- 
Oriented  Focus " 

This  short  publication  provides  a  brief  overview  of  the  development  of  Health  Enhancement 
and  its  philosophy.  It  also  outlines  a  comprehensive  program  and  lists  state-level  personnel 
involved  in  health  enhancement. 

"Guidelines  for  Non-School  Personnel  Presenting  Health  Programs  in  Montana  Schools  " 

This  paper  provides  both  school  and  speakers  with  an  outline  of  what  should  be  expected  of 
each,  including  their  "rights"  and  "responsibilities." 

"Health  Enhancement;  Montana  and  National  Standards  " 

This  booklet  provides  a  correlation  between  the  Montana  Learner  Goals  as  outlined  in  the 
Montana  Accreditation  Standards  and  the  National  Goals  for  Health  Education  and  Physical 
Education.  It  also  contains  a  listing  of  the  Montana  Goals,  National  Health  Goals  (and  perfor- 
mance indicators)  and  National  Physical  Education  Goals  (and  performance  indicators). 

"Montana  School  Guidelines  for  the  Identification  and  Reporting  of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect" 

This  publication  assists  school  districts  in  identifying,  reporting  and  responding  to  the  abused 
and  neglected  children  with  whom  they  have  contact.  Printed  by  the  DPHHS,  Family  Services, 
this  publication  is  distributed  by  OPI. 

"Division  of  Health  Enhancement  and  Safety;  Program  Descriptions  " 

This  document  provides  a  "capsule"  description  of  each  of  the  programs  in  the  Division,  plus 
the  name  and  phone  number  of  the  person  responsible. 

"Health  Enhancement  and  Safety  Division;  List  of  Resources" 

This  is  a  listing  of  Division  resources  for  Health  Enhancement,  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 

and  Communities,  HIV/ AIDS  Prevention,  and  Counseling.  I   .55. 


Assessment  (Program  and  Student) 

"Montana  Assessment  for  Health  Enhancement" 

This  booklet  is  the  simplest  of  the  program  evaluation  pieces,  consisting  of  a  checklist  format 
designed  to  show  program  strengths  and  weaknesses  with  a  summary  detailing  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement. 

"Montana  Health  Enhancement.. .An  Expanded  Concept:  Assessment  and  Planning" 

This  program  evaluation  booklet  is  ideal  for  curriculum  departments  or  committees.  It  in- 
cludes a  grid  that  is  cooperatively  completed  leading  to  a  color-coded  list  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  action  plan  for  improvement. 

"Program  Assessment:  a  six-step  process  to  curriculum  improvement" 

The  most  difficult  of  the  three  program  evaluation  pieces,  this  actually  might  be  the  most 
beneficial.  This  booklet  provides  a  six-step  process  for  program  improvement,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  instruments  and  evaluation  design  is  left  to  the  reader. 

"Student  Assessment:  keys  to  improving  student  success " 

This  booklet  provides  the  reader  with  a  variety  of  types  of  student  assessment,  as  well  as  the  role 
of  student  assessment  and  how  to  plan  for  it. 

"Assessment  Planning:  a  process  guide  with  three  design  options" 

This  booklet  provides  samples  of  student  assessment  plans  for  district  use.  It  allows  districts  to 
organize  existing  assessments  into  written  plans  which  may  reveal  the  need  for  the  development 
of  additional  assessments. 

Curricula- related  and  Model  Curricula 

"Guidelines  for  School  Health  Programs  to  Prevent  Tobacco  Use  and  Addiction" 
"Guidelines  for  School  Health  Programs  to  Promote  Lifelong  Healthy  Eating" 

"Guidelines  for  School  and  Community  Programs  to  Promote  Lifelong  Physical  Activity   Among  Young 

People" 

These  three  booklets  are  reprints  of  guidelines  developed  by  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  for  the  inclusion  of  tobacco  prevention, 
nutrition,  and  physical  activity  in  the  school  program. 

"Montana  Model  Curriculum  for  Health  Enhancement  (K-6)  " 

"Montana  Model  Curriculum  for  Health  Enhancement  (7-12)  " 

These  two  curricula  models  have  been  provided  in  three-ring  binders  and  include  a  "total  cur- 
riculum package,"  including  philosophy,  goals,  objectives,  program  evaluation,  student  assess- 
ment and  a  variety  of  lesson  plans  designed  to  incorporate  the  health  enhancement  philosophy. 
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Curricula-related  (AIDS) 

"Montana  AIDS  Curriculum  Planning  Guidelines" (Elem,  Junior  High,  High  School) 

This  publication,  adapted  from  CDC  guidelines  for  schools,  provides  program  consideration 
recommendations  for  schools  in  providing  effective  AIDS  education. 

"Montana  Supplemental  Curriculum  Materials  for  K-12  HIV/AIDS  Education  " 

This  is  a  supplement  to  the  Planning  Guidelines  and  is  a  resource  of  lesson  plans  K-12  for 
classroom  use. 

"HIV/AIDS  Interdisciplinary  Curriculum  Materials  for  Secondary  Schools  " 

This  publication  provides  examples  and  suggestions  for  incorporating  HIV/ AIDS  education 
into  curricula  beyond  the  health  classroom. 

"Montana  HIV/AIDS  Curriculum  Materials  for  Out-of-School  Youth  " 

This  publication  is  designed  for  use  by  alternative  schools,  either  supervised  by  school  districts, 
the  juvenile  justice  system  or  family  services.  The  material  is  more  condensed  and  more  direct 
than  for  the  regular  K-12  system. 


Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Program  Resources 

"Using  Community-Wide  Collaboration  to  Foster  Resiliency  in  Kids:  A  Conceptual  Framework" 

This  publication  is  a  reprint  of  a  Western  Center  for  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities publication  and  illustrates  how  collaborative  efforts  in  resiliency  can  provide  effective 
prevention  programming. 

"Fostering  Resiliency  in  Kids:  Protective  Factors  in  the  Family,  School  and  Community" 

This  publication  is  a  reprint  of  a  Western  Center  for  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Commu- 
nities publication  and  illustrates  how  resiliency  concepts  can  be  reinforced  through  the  school, 
parents  and  community. 

"Sorting  out  Services:  A  Resource  Guide  for  Alcohol  &  Other  Drug  Prevention  Services  in  Montana  " 
This  publication  was  co-produced  by  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  and  Montana  Board  of 
Crime  Control  and  provides  listings  of  community,  regional  and  state  prevention  resources. 

"Program  Planning  Guidelines  &  Community  Inventory" 

This  pubUcation  was  co-produced  by  the  OPI  and  MBCC  and  is  divided  into  two  sections:  the 
first  section  deals  with  effective  program  considerations,  including  risk  and  protective  factors. 
The  second  section  identifies  local  SDFSC  programs  and  program  information. 

"Systemic  Evaluation:  A  New  Approach  to  Assessing  the  Effects  of  Tobacco,  Alcohol  and  Other  Drug  Preven- 
tion Programs" 

This  booklet  is  a  reprint  of  a  publication  developed  by  the  Western  Center  for  Drug-Free 
Schools  and  Communities  which  guides  school  and  community  evaluation  for  program  im- 
provement. 
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"Evaluation  Report:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Other  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Programs  in 
Montana  Schools  "  1993 

"Evaluation  Report:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Other  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Programs  in 

Montana  Schools  "  1995 

These  two  evaluation  reports  were  conducted  by  all  schools/districts  involved  in  the  SDFSC 
program  in  Montana  and  are  intended  to  show  program  strengths  and  weaknesses  leading  to 
program  improvement. 

"Principles  of  Effectiveness  and  Performance  Indicators  for  Programs  Under  the  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools 
and  Communities  Funding" 

This  booklet  provides  schools  with  information  on  those  factors  that  lead  to  effective  programs. 

It  also  includes  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  performance  indicators,  as  well  as  Montana's. 

Also  included  are  sample  local  district  performance  indicators  and  blank  forms  for  local  district 

use. 


Supplemental  Materials.  Monograph  Series 

"Managing  Death  Issues  in  the  School"  (No.  1) 

"Preventing  Chaos  in  Times  of  Crisis  "  (No.  2) 

"Sexual  Harassment  and  Montana  Schools:  Creating  and  Maintaining  Harassment-Free  Learning"  (No.  3) 

"Toward  Graduation  for  All  Students "  (No.  4) 

"Montana  Tobacco-Free  Schools  (No.  5)  " 

"Montana  Dropout  Statistics  Collector's  Handbook"  (No.  6) 

"Educational  Technology  in  Montana  Schools  "  (No.  7) 

"User's  Guide  to  Reducing  Truancy" (No.  8) 

The  monograph  series  is  a  series  of  booklets  designed  to  provide  information  on  timely  subjects,  printed 
in  limited  quantity  and  quickly  disseminated  to  the  schools. 

Supplemental  Materials  (AIDS) 

AIDS  "Facts for  Tf^w" pamphlet 

This  pamphlet,  available  from  the  OPI  and  DPHHS  in  bulk  numbers,  provides  basic  HIV/ 
AIDS  information  specifically  designed  for  adolescent  ages. 

Memorandum  re:  Regional  Trainers  Workplan 

This  workplan  outlines  the  resources  available  to  Montana  school  districts  through  the  OPI's 
HIV/ AIDS  Regional  Trainers  program,  including  inservice  programs. 
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"Safety  Plan:  Blood-borne  Pathogens,  Infectious  Waste,  and  Hazardous  Waste" 

This  document  provides  information  to  schools  on  the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
safety  plan  for  blood-borne  pathogens,  infectious  waste  and  hazardous  waste.  This  includes 
resource  agencies  and  a  fact  sheet  on  OSHA  requirements  in  this  area. 


Policy  Guidance  (AIDS) 

"Guidelines  for  Communicable  Disease  Control  Policies  in  Montana  Schools" 

First  of  a  three-part  series  for  school  administrators  and  boards,  this  document  provides  a  model 
policy  for  communicable  diseases,  including  HIV. 

"Developing  and  Revising  HIV  Policies " 

This  second  policy  document,  contains  policy  development  resource  information  and  proce- 
dures for  evaluating  HIV  policies. 

"Policies  and  Procedures:  Communicable  Diseases  -  Model  Policies  for  HIV  Education,  Infected  Students  and 

Staff,  and  Worksite  Safety"  (OPI  and  MSBA) 

This  third  policy  document  was  co-developed  by  the  OPI  and  Montana  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation. This  document  includes  the  latest  information  in  legal  requirements  for  policy  and 
presents  policy  information  on  worksite  safety  and  student  and  staff  rights. 


Data  Reports 

1995  Montana  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  (Grades  9-12) 

1995  Montana  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  Summary  Report 

1995  Montana  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey:  Grades  7-8 

1995  Montana  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey:  Alternative  Schools 

1995  Montana  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey:  American  Indian  Students  in  Urban  Schools 

1995  Montana  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey:  American  Indian  Students  on  Montana  Reservations 

The  Montana  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey,  conducted  every  other  year  (odd-numbered),  is 
designed  to  monitor  behaviors  that  influence  youth  health  and  put  them  at  risk  for  both  health 
and  social  problems  that  can  occur  during  adolescence  and  adulthood.  The  survey  encompasses 
six  topics:  nutrition,  intentional  and  unintentional  injury,  tobacco  use,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
physical  inactivity,  sexual  behaviors,  and  dietary  patterns. 

1994  Montana  School  Health  Education  Profile 

1996  Montana  School  Health  Education  Profile:  The  Status  of  Health  and  HIV/AIDS  Education  in  Mon- 
tana Schools 

The  School  Health  Education  Profile  is  a  survey  conducted  every  other  year  (even-numbered), 
and  is  designed  to  determine  the  percentage  of  Montana  schools  that  provide  education  to 
prevent  important  health  risk  behaviors  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  school  health  program. 
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Guidance  Resources 

"Guidance  in  Montana:  Guidelines  for  Program  Development  K-12" 

This  booklet  provides  a  framework  and  process  for  school  districts  to  plan,  design,  implement 
and  evaluate  comprehensive  guidance  programs. 

"Guidance  in  Montana:  Ideas  that  Work  " 

This  manual  contains  a  collection  of  curriculum  activities  and  model  programs  written  by,  and 
for,  school  counselors.  It  is  divided  into  six  sections:  elementary,  middle  school,  high  school, 
special  programs,  system  support  and  resources. 

"Follow-Up  Studies:  Using  Surveys" 

This  booklet  assists  schools  in  using  follow-up  studies  to  gather  information  that  can  be  used  to 
improves  educational  programs.  It  focuses  on  the  development  and  use  of  surveys. 
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Additional  Resources 


Reports: 

1.  "How  Do  We  Know  They  Work?  An  Examination  of  Evidence  for  Effectiveness  in 
School-Based  Drug  Prevention  Programs,"  Report  to  Congress,  February  1995,  avail- 
able from  Research  Triangle  Institute,  PO  Box  12194,  Research  Triangle  Park,  NC 
27709-2194. 

2.  "A  Review  of  Alternative  Activities  and  Alternative  Programs  in  Youth-Oriented  Pre- 
vention," CSAP  Technical  Report  13,  Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Prevention,  1996. 


Articles: 

1.  "Eleven  Components  of  Effective  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Curricula,"  Journal  of  School 
Health,  December  1995,  Vol.  65,  No.  10. 

2.  "A  Review  of  the  Evaluation  of  47  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Curricula  Available  Nation- 
ally," Journal  of  School  Health,  April  1997,  Vol.  67,  No.  4. 


Booklets: 


1 


Making  the  Grade:  A  Guide  to  School  Drug  Prevention  Programs,  Drug  Strategies,  2445  M 
Street,  NW,  Suite  480,  Washington,  DC  20037,  $12.95/copy. 

2.  Preventing  Drug  Use  Among  Children  and  Adolescents:  A  Research-Based  Guide,  National 
Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  March  1997,  NIH  Publication  No.  97-4212,  available  from 
the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Alcohol  and  Drug  Information,  PO  Box  2345,  Rockville, 
MD  20852,  1-800-729-6686. 

3.  What  Works:  Schools  Without  Drugs,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1992,  also  avail- 
able from  the  Clearinghouse  cite  above. 

4.  Conflict  Resolution  Education:  A  Guide  to  Implementing  Programs  in  Schools,  Youth-Serv- 
ing Organizations,  and  Community  and  Juvenile  Justice  Settings,  available  from  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  Clearinghouse,  PO  Box  6000,  Rockville,  MD  20849-6000,  1-800-638- 
8736. 

5 .  A  Community  Substance  Abuse  Indicators  Handbook,  prepared  by  Join  Together,  Boston 
University  School  of  Public  Health  and  the  Institute  for  Health  Policy,  1997,  available 
from  Join  Together,  44  Stuart  Street,  6th  Floor,  Boston,  MA  02116,  617-437-1500, 
$10/copy 
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Nancy  Kesnan,  SuparfittMlMt 

PO  Box  202S01 

Helena.  MT  59620-2501 


This  document  was  printed  with  federal  funds  from  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction's  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  for  Safe  and  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  (No.  S186A70027). 


